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Saturday June 2 10:07 AM ET 

Bush Urges Cooperation in Democratic-Led Senate 


By Patricia Wilson 


WASHINGTON (Reuters) - With control of the Senate shifting from Republicans to Democrats 
urged both sides on Saturday to forgo partisanship '' in the interests of the American people. 


next week, President 


Bush 


Citing the $1.35 trillion, 11-year tax 
model of "bipartisan achievement,' 


cut package that he pushed through Congress with the help of Democratic votes as a 
' Bush called on lawmakers to "build on that momentum" and pass education reform. 


"So far, the signs are very good," Bush said in his weekly radio address. '' Both parties have been working together 
and I hope both parties will vote together as well." 


Education reform, which the Republican president has made a top priority, is one area in which there is some agreement 
with Democrats, but Bush faces tougher sledding on the rest of his agenda in the Senate. 


While Democrats crossed party lines in 
the party's leaders, including incoming 
and a boon for the wealthy. 


the House of Representatives and the Senate to vote for the compromise tax bill, 
Senate Majority Leader Tom Daschle of South Dakota slammed it as too expensive 


Bush's first legislative prize came at an enormous cost, as Vermont Sen. James Jeffords, who fought the White House s 
original $1.6 trillion tax cut push, defected from the Republican Party to become an independent. 

That tipped the balance of power to Democrats in the evenly divided Senate and gave them control of the agenda, 
making other legislative victories far more difficult for Bush. 


BUILD ON TAX | ' MOMENTUM" 


"Tax relief is an important bipartisan achievement," Bush said on Saturday. ' 'And now we must build on that 
momentum to improve our public schools." 

Bush recalled the skeptics who predicted his big tax cut would never win approval and said those same pessimists might 
claim that his education reforms were "too much to hope for." 


' 'The truth is that real reform is possible, if we lay our partisan differences aside and work together in the interests of 
the American people," he said. 


The ReDublican-controlled House has approved an education reform bill that calls for annual student testing and an 
™eSof3ng schools but leaves out Bush's hotly contested private school voucher initiative. The Senate will consider 

legislation when it returns from recess on June 5. 


The education bill would give local school districts unprecedented leeway in using federal education dollars while holding 
them accountable for results - signature issues for Bush during the 2000 presidential campaign. 


The measure does not, however, include the president's private school voucher initiative, which would have given 




















students in chron cally failing public schools up to $1,500 in federal funding to help them pay for private and religious 
schooling. 


' 'The plan I have 
Washington," Bu 
results ... and mo 


sh 


sent to Congress stresses local control of schools, instead of trying to run the schools from 
.1 said. ' 'The plan calls for accountability, requiring that every school set high standards and 
re freedom to parents in making their own choices. 
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Daschle Plans Weekend Visit with McCain in 
Arizona 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) - Senate Democratic 
leader Tom Daschle, who helped convince 
Vermont Sen. James Jeffords (news - web 
sites ) to defect from the Republican Party 
last week, will visit Republican Sen. John 
McCain ( news - bio - voting record l of 
Arizona this weekend, a McCain 
spokeswoman said on Friday. 

McCain's press secretary, Nancy Ives, said 
Daschle, a Democrat of South Dakota, would 
pay a ' 'strictly social" visit to McCain's home 
near Sedona, Arizona and that McCain, who has often been at odds 
with the White House, '' intends to remain a Republican." 


Photos 



Reuters Photo 


In a brief statement, McCain's office said the visit had been '' planned 
months ago" and ' 'no one should read anything more into this." 

Ives said in a telephone interview that Daschle and his wife, Linda, 
would visit with McCain and his wife, Cindy, along with former Clinton 
White House adviser Bruce Reed and his wife, Bonnie. 

Democrats, who will take control of the Senate next week as a result 
of Jeffords' defection from the Republicans, have also reached out to 
McCain. 

The Arizona lawmaker has repeatedly bucked fellow Senate 
Republicans and President Bush ( news - web sites ') on issues from tax 
cuts and campaign finance reform to a patients' bill of rights. 

However, McCain has repeatedly said he intends to remain a 
Republican and has rejected suggestions that he might challenge 
Bush, possibly as an independent, for the White House in 2004. 

McCain's office issued its statement after word of Daschle's planned 
visit leaked to the media. 

Over the years, Senator McCain and his wife, Cindy, have been 
pleased to invite many friends, Democrats and Republicans, to spend 
time with them at their weekend home," the statement said. 

Bipartisan friendships are not as rare in Washington as some would 
believe." 
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Friday June 1 3:47 PM ET 

Senate Awaits Early Showdown on Committee Seats 

By Thomas Ferraro 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) - When Democrats take control of the Senate next week, they face an early showdown with 
Republicans over President Bush's judicial nominees. 

Republicans have demanded assurances that the nominees, most expected to be conservatives, not get bottled up in 
committee without a chance to be voted on by the full Senate. 




'' i think it is fair to expect some assurances of fair treatment," said Sen. Republican Leader Trent Lott of Mississippi. 


' 'If they (Democrats) propose to just tie-up and hang-up Bush nominees ... that’s not going to be acceptable," Lott said 
in a radio interview this week with commentator Sean Hannity. 

Ranit Schmelzer, spokeswoman for Senate Democratic Leader Tom Daschle, said Daschle intends to work in a 
bipartisan way" Jas the chamber's new majority leader. 

'' Democrats intend to move nominations as fast as possible, but that doesn't mean that they will all move quickly," 
Schmelzer said. 

Democrats will take control of the Senate as result of Sen. James Jeffords' decision to bolt the Republican Party and 
become an independent, giving Democrats a one-vote majority. 

Republicans have said they may wage a vote-blocking filibuster against a new Senate organizational agreement if 
unsatisfied about how Bush nominees will be handled. 

The organizational agreement would stipulate the ratio between Democrats and Republicans on committees -- Democrats 
are expected to get one more member than Republicans on each panel — as well as the funding and staffing of the 
committee's majority and minority. 

Under the power-sharing agreement reached for the current 50-50 Senate last January, the Senate's majority or minority 
leaders can bring a nominee or a bill to the full Senate if a panel deadlocked on them. 

Republicans would like a similar arrangement in the new Democrat-led Senate. Yet Democrats see no reason to strike 
such a deal. 

' 'There is no basis for it," Schmelzer said. 

If there is no new organizational agreement, the Senate would revert back to the one it had at the end of the 106th 
Congress last year. 

Under that one, Republicans would have the majority on a number of committees. Yet Democrats, with control of the 
Senate, would hold all the chairmanships. 

























' 'Sen. Lott believes it is in the best interest of Democrats to work with Republicans on a new organizational agreement," 
said Lott press secretary Ron Bonjean. 


Schmelzer said '' it would be unfortunate" if there was no new organizational agreement since the one from last year 
would leave freshman senators with no committee assignments. 


But Schmelzer said the lack of a new agreement would not stop Democrats from moving ahead on their top priorities, 
which include finishing work on an education bill and taking up a proposed patients bill of rights. 
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Saturday, June 2, 2001 

Daschle Trip Puts Gossips in Overdrive 

■ Politics: Visit to McCain retreat fuels speculation of a party swap. Never mind that jaunt was in 
the works months ago. 

By MARK Z. BARABAK, NICK ANDERSON, Times Staff Writers 


With partisan nerves on edge, an Arizona getaway by Sen. Tom Daschle, the incoming 
Democratic majority leader, was just enough to set the political world to jangling Friday. 

The weekend trip took Daschle to the red-rock retreat of GOP Sen. John McCain-a focus of 


late of intensive party-jumping speculation. . . , . . . . 

Daschle a South Dakota Democrat, is set to become majority leader early next week, thanks 
to the decision by James M. Jeffords of Vermont to leave the Republican Party and become an 
independent. The move will give Democrats a 50-49-1 edge in the Senate, which has been split 


In Jeffords' wake, political insiders have speculated about others who may follow. McCain, in 
particular, has been a locus of that attention, given his sour relations with President Bush who 
bested him in a bitter fight last year for the GOP nomination. Since then, McCain has split with 
Bush on a number of issues, including most recently the president s signature tax cut. 

Given the tense atmosphere, the Daschle-McCain retreat today in Sedona, Ariz., suddenly 
assumed great significance, or at least seemed to-never mind that it was evidently planned 
months ago and that both camps called it a social visit. 

"A more prudent politician might say I shouldn't do it now. It'll look funny," said one source 
close to McCain, who declined to be identified. "But McCain has never been driven by those 
considerations. In fact, he may relish the fact he can do it in this environment. 

Separately, a top McCain advisor said the Arizona senator has no intention of switching 


^ "I know John has no plans nor a cause today to leave the Republican Party," John Weaver, 
who was chief strategist for McCain's presidential run and who remains close to the senator, said 

The Washington Post, quoting unidentified sources close to McCain, said in today's editions 
that the senator is talking with advisers about leaving the GOP and challenging Bush in 2004 as a 
third-party candidate. But such a move is not imminent, the story said. 

As to whether McCain might bolt the GOP and challenge Bush as an independent, Weaver 
said, "That's something that has not once been discussed." 

McCain, who has split with the White House on several key issues, had been scheduled to dine 
with Bush late last week. But with the Jeffords story dominating the news, Bush and McCain 
agreed to cancel the engagement so as not to spark speculation that McCain needed to be wooed 

to stay in the party. . „ 

For his part, Daschle said Friday that no other party switches appeared in the offing. 

"At this point, I can say [there is] no indication that I have that any other senators are 
contemplating seriously another change," Daschle said in a meeting with Los Angeles Times 
editors and reporters. 

Copyright 2001 Los Angeles Times 









































McCain Is Considering Leaving GOP 

Arizona Senator Might Launch a Third-Party Challenge to Bush in 2004 


By Thomas B. Edsall and Dana Milbank 
Washington Post Staff Writers 
Saturday, June 2, 2001; Page A01 


Maverick Republican Sen. John McCain of Arizona, in a widening rift with President Bush and his party's dominant 
conservative wing, is talking with advisers about leaving the GOP and launching a third-party challenge to Bush in 20 , 

those close to the senator say. 


Such a move is not imminent, they say. For the near term, McCain, who upset Bush in the 2000 New Hampshire primary 
and won 5 million primary-season votes, will work to build a centrist faction within the GOP to mirror the moderate New 

Democrats." 


But if Bush struggles as president, and if McCain loses on key issues such as defense funding and campaign finance 
reform, advisers say he may challenge Bush in the same way the reformist Teddy Roosevelt, McCain s hero, battled a 
conservative Republican, William Howard Taft, in 1912. 


This weekend, McCain is hosting the Senate Democratic leader, Thomas A. Daschle (S.D.), at his home in Sedona, Ariz. 
His office called it a "social event," but McCain has met privately to discuss party switching with at least three Democratic 
senators -- Daschle, Edward M. Kennedy (Mass.) and John Edwards (N.C.). 


On Thursday, four McCain loyalists - campaign strategist John Weaver, legislative director Daniel McKivergan, Weekly 
Standard magazine publisher William Kristol and Hudson Institute scholar Marshall Wittmann - met over lunch to debate 
whether McCain should quit the GOP. 


McCain met in recent weeks with Will Marshall, a top official of the Democratic Leadership Council, to discuss similarities 
over national service, tax and environmental policies. "I was struck by how much we were in common, Marshall said. 
"It's an intriguing development." 


Over the last two years, McCain has undergone a virtual ideological conversion, severing almost all ties to the right wing 
of the GOP. In addition to supporting legislation adamantly opposed by most of his Republican colleagues, he has joined 
Democrats in becoming a leading sponsor of patients' rights, fewer tax breaks for the rich and new gun control measures 


Asked if he plans to run for president again as a Republican or independent, McCain said, "I don t envision running 
again." He said Democrats "approached me a couple of times" to discuss party switching, but he said he told them he has 
"no cause to leave the Republican Party, period." He said his willingness to talk should not be interpreted as a signal of 
his willingness to abandon the GOP. McCain aides say his only goal for the moment is to influence the Republican Party. 


But McCain's confidants and advisers — some of the same people who persuaded him to launch his presidential candidacy 
for 2000 — are pushing him in that direction. 

"I would say it's fifty-fifty right now — it's an open question right down the middle," said Wittmann. If Bush were to veto 
campaign finance reform or the House were to kill it, "that could be a precipitating event, he said. 

Kristol added: "I think McCain honestly doesn't know what he's going to do but is open to all possibilities." 

Whether or not McCain leaves the GOP, he has transformed himself from quirky conservative before the 2000 campaign 
to spokesman for an embattled progressive wing of the Republican Party today. Whatever McCain does, it is clear he will 
continue to be a thorn in the side of Bush, who is already weakened by the defection from the GOP of moderate Sen. 
James M. Jeffords of Vermont. 

"John McCain was radicalized by the [2000] primary process in two ways," said former party chairman Richard N. Bond. 
"First, he was totally alienated by the conservative wing of the Republican Party. Second, with the influx of independents 
who came into his campaign, he moved from center-right to center-left. 

McCain was deeply angered during the South Carolina primary because he thought Bush authorized an attack on his 
Vietnam War credentials and a sustained assault on his commitment to conservative social values by the locally powerful 

Christian right. 

Pressure on McCain to bolt his party intensified yesterday with the report in Human Events, a conservative weekly, of 


plans by Arizona Republicans to run a challenger to McCain in the 2004 Senate primary. 

McCain's outspoken support of campaign finance reform and other legislation favored by Democrats has turned him into a 
pariah among conservatives. On FreeRepublic.corn's "Conservative News Forum," McCain is referred to as "Komrade 
McCain," "McLame" and "McBigHead." Contributors to the Web site regularly challenge the patriotism of the former 
prisoner of war: "The man, far from being the war hero he pompously claims to be, was actually a traitor." 

Further exacerbating tensions, his key backers are charging with growing vehemence that the Bush White House and 
GOP Senate and House leaders are conducting a vendetta against McCain loyalists — cutting them off from government 
and political jobs, undermining their status with current employers and excluding McCain from key Republican parlays. 

The senator's allies also charge that a person who gave the McCain campaign $250 said he had been up for a post in the 
State Department, but, when he was interviewed by White House staff, he was told a "red flag" had come up: the $250 
donation. 

They also say that in New Hampshire, pro-Bush forces conducted a failed bid to recall the state's two Republican National 
Committee members, who had backed McCain. Also, Weaver has told associates that Karl Rove, a top aide to Bush, 
intervened and prevented Weaver from being hired as a consultant to the reelection campaign of Jeff Sessions (R-Ala.). 
Rove declined to comment, and the chairman of the Sessions campaign said he was never pressured by Rove. 

In an interview, McCain said, "I don't mind any criticism of me, but I don't think someone in their twenties should not be 
allowed to pursue a career in public service" because of past political commitments. 

White House officials adamantly deny the charges and offered a detailed rebuttal of the complaints. They provided a list 
of McCain donors and supporters who have gotten high-level administration jobs, and they contended that a contribution 
to McCain is not treated as a "red flag." Some of McCain's top advisers, White House officials said, are perpetually 
portraying themselves as "victims" of power wielded unfairly by Bush. 

"The president and the senator have a good relationship, and I see nothing that will change that," said Ari Fleischer, 
Bush's press secretary. Asked about discrimination against McCain loyalists, Fleischer pointed to Torie Clark, a former 
McCain aide who is now Pentagon spokeswoman. 

"Senator McCain also has been invited to the White House on seven occasions since the administration took office," 
Fleischer added. 

McCain has been rebuffed by the GOP House and Senate leadership on a number of fronts, and he faces major hurdles 
trying to become a force within the GOP. 

A veteran Republican strategist remarked: "I don't know what he is trying to do, but if you were trying to offend 
everybody, this is the way to go about it in the things he says, in the things his staff and political operatives say, and of 
course in becoming the favorite co-sponsor with every liberal Democrat of legislation that the vast majority of 
Republicans oppose." 

Grover Norquist, a GOP strategist and a Bush ally, said: "He is not drifting right. He is not drifting left. He is drifting in 
front of the television cameras. He will do whatever gets him the most attention, and two weeks from now I don't have a 
clue where he will be." 

While the Republican right is infuriated with McCain, the Democratic center-left is intrigued. 

"He seems to be changing rapidly before our eyes," said Robert McIntyre, head of Citizens for Tax Justice and a major 
critic of the Bush tax cut. "It's very interesting. It's almost like he stopped hanging around with the wrong people, and 
has woken up." 

McCain's advisers position their man as a progressive and a populist in the Teddy Roosevelt image, with a dash of John F. 
Kennedy's national service and Ronald Reagan's folksiness. 

The superficial similarities with Roosevelt are obvious: Roosevelt, too, was a larger-than-life personality and a war hero 
who had a reputation as the public's protector against corporate greed. His Republican rival, like Bush today, appeared 
sympathetic to business interests. There were charges that the Taft White House was mistreating Roosevelt appointees 
and family members. Roosevelt campaigned on disclosure of campaign expenditures, regulating interstate industry, a 
minimum wage, unemployment insurance and old-age pensions. 


Tho Drtr»co\/oH--Mr , r s ain narallol ic Hieni iFc»/H hw cnmo 


"The fundamental difference is he [Roosevelt] went to war [with the party] after he was president," said Steven 
Rosenstone, a University of Minnesota expert on third parties. The Roosevelt-McCain comparison "sounds like a stretch to 
me." 

McCain's agenda, and that of a prospective McCain-led third party, is a hawkish foreign policy, domestic reform and a call 
for universal national service for young Americans. McCain sees each party held hostage by its base - Democrats 
wedded to entitlements and Republicans dominated by corporate interests — thus leaving room for a centrist populism. 

A couple of McCain's advisers have convinced themselves he could win the presidency in 2004 as a third-party candidate. 
Others suggest that even if he lost, he could reshape politics more to his liking for years to come. 

"You have deadlock between the parties, and the ideological forces that drove the two parties are somewhat spent and 
exhausted," Kristol said. 

The conservative era that began with Richard Nixon is waning. "It feels like we're at the end of this period in American 
politics," Kristol said. 


© 2001 The Washington Post Company 
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McCain Playing Host to Daschle, Fueling Some G.O.P. Fears of 
Alliance 

By ALISON MITCHELL 

,#% enator John McCain, the Arizona Republican who is expected to be a critical power broker 
2| with the Senate under Democratic control, is spending the weekend at his vacation home 
with the leader of the opposition, Senator Tom Daschle of South Dakota. 


A close working relationship between the two could pose problems for President Bush as he tries 
to promote his agenda with a Democratic-run Senate. And the socializing across Washington's 
usually rigid party lines comes on the heels of efforts by Democrats to persuade Mr. McCain, a 
Republican primary challenger to Mr. Bush, to switch parties or become an independent. 

Bruce Reed, a former aide to President Bill Clinton who is now president of the centrist 
Democratic Leadership Council, will also spend the weekend with Mr. McCain and his wife at their 
home in Sedona, Ariz., officials said. 

Senator James M. Jeffords of Vermont left the Republican Party last week and became an 
independent, putting the Democrats in the majority. Mr. McCain insisted then that he had no 
cause to abandon the party, though he issued a statement saying Republicans had to learn to 
tolerate diverse ideas and that it was "well past time for the Republican Party to grow up." His 
senior aides still say he has no plans to change parties or become an independent. 

But one adviser would not rule out the possibility that Mr. McCain, if unsuccessful in pushing 
through his agenda, could be goaded into quitting the party, becoming an independent and 
mounting a third-party run for president in 2004. Mr. McCain is at odds with Mr. Bush over an 
array of legislative issues and has been angered by the Bush administration s reluctance to hire 
people who supported his insurgency, advisers say. 

Mr. McCain is considered a wild card in the Senate and a potential power broker, able to force 
compromises by working as a bridge between the Democrats and some moderate Republicans. 

He was one of only two Senate Republicans to vote against the $1.35 trillion tax cut, and he is 
sponsoring an array of centrist bills with Democrats. 

Ari Fleischer, the White House spokesman, said that President Bush heard about the meeting 
only as he returned from Boston this afternoon aboard Air Force One, and was not disturbed by 
it. 

"The president of all people has made the case that the tone of Washington needs to change," 

Mr. Fleischer said. "The president thinks everybody in the Congress should have their colleagues 
over. It would help change the tone in Washington." 

But a Bush adviser said that among administration officials, "there is widespread gnashing of 
teeth and wringing of hands" about the meeting because of coming legislation on which a McCain 
alliance with Democrats could make things difficult for Mr. Bush. 



Additionally the adviser said: "The fact that the administration has nobody who does regular 
outreach to McCain has created a lot of fear about McCain in the White House. They've looked for 
people to be informal channels and McCain doesn't want them." The adviser said Mr. McCain 
ultimately did not want to work with the White House. 


Aides to Mr. Daschle and Mr. McCain, however, called the weekend visit purely social, with Mr. 
McCain's saying it was arranged weeks ago to take advantage of the Senate recess, with families 
attending. 


"Senator Daschle was in the area and was happy to accept an invitation from Senator McCain to 





spend the day with him,” said Ranit Schmelzer, Mr. Daschle's press secretary. 

Mark Salter, Mr. McCain's administrative assistant, said that Mr. McCain enjoyed having guests at 
his weekend home and had invited Mr. Daschle and Mr. Reed long before the turmoil in the 
Senate set off by Mr. Jeffords. "It’s long planned, strictly social, no politics, no policy, no 
nothing," Mr. Salter said. 

Mr. Salter said it was more likely that Mr. McCain would take his guests on one of his "forced 
marches" through the area's spectacular scenery than talk policy. Last year, Mr. McCain declared 
the end of his presidential campaign from an Arizona bluff, saying that after his losing run against 
Mr. Bush he still hoped to prevail someday in "making our party as big as the country we serve." 


Mr. Salter said that Mr. McCain had become close to Mr. Reed when the two tried and failed to 
push anti- tobacco legislation through the Senate during the Clinton presidency and that Mr. 

Reed had been at Mr. McCain's home before. The legislation, which was championed by Mr. 

Clinton and Mr. McCain, died largely because of Republican opposition. 

Still, the weekend plans showed how comfortable Mr. McCain has become reaching across party 
lines even as his relations with Mr. Bush and Republican leaders remain tense. Except for his 
advocacy of a ban on large, unregulated donations to political parties, Mr. McCain used to be a 
fairly predictable conservative on most domestic issues. But his views changed and he took a 
new interest in domestic policy after his presidential run. He is sponsoring an array of bills with 
Democrats and taking stands that often pit him against the White House. 

The Republican National Committee and a number of high-ranking Republican leaders in 
Congress have been painting Mr. Daschle as an obstructionist bent on stopping Mr. Bush's 
agenda. But his rise to majority leader means that Mr. McCain's bills — including regulation of 
managed health care, the creation of Medicare prescription drug benefits and the tightening of 
regulations for sales at gun shows — have a better chance of Senate consideration than they did 
under the Republicans. 

Mr. Bush declared that he would devote more money to the prosecution of gun crimes just a day 
before Mr. McCain and Senator Joseph I. Lieberman, Democrat of Connecticut, introduced a 
measure to toughen requirements for sales at gun shows. And Mr. Bush supports a rival bill to 
the managed care regulations that Mr. McCain is sponsoring along with two Democratic senators, 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts and John Edwards of North Carolina. 

Mr. Daschle has said that the managed care bill sponsored by Mr. McCain would be the first up 
for consideration after the Senate completed its work on its education legislation. 

Mr. Daschle will also be in a critical role to make sure that Mr. McCain's campaign finance 
legislation — his signature issue, which long ago resulted in his close relationships with Senate 
Democrats — emerges intact should the House pass a different version of the bill. 

Mr. Bush has recently made efforts to patch up his relations with Mr. McCain, inviting him to 
dinner. The two postponed their meeting, set for the day Mr. Jeffords made his announcement, 
so it could take place at a less tense time. 

Senator Chuck Hagel, Republican of Nebraska, who is a friend of Mr. McCain's, said that after the 
Jeffords announcement Mr. Daschle and Mr. McCain discussed the possibility of canceling the 
Sedona visit. 

"Daschle said to John, ' Maybe we shouldn't do this because of what's happened,' " Mr. Hagel 
said. "John said, 'That's crazy.’ John had a very cute line when he said, ' Don’t worry, Chuck, I’m 
going to do everything I can, but I can't guarantee that I can get Tom Daschle to switch parties.' 
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Saturday June 2 8:05 AM ET 

Post: McCain Considering Leaving Republican Party 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) - Arizona Sen. John McCain has been conferring with advisers about leaving the Republican 
party and launching a third-party challenge to President Bush in 2004, the Washington Post reported on Saturday, citing 
sources close to the senator. 

McCain's press secretary denied the report. 

McCain is not contemplating an imminent move, the Post said. For now, he will work to build a centrist faction within the 
Republican Party, similar to the moderate '' New Democrats," according to the Post. 

Advisers said McCain may launch a third-party challenge to Bush in the 2004 election, if Bush struggles as president, and 
if the senators loses on key issues from tax cuts and campaign finance reform to a patients' bill of rights. 

McCain's press secretary, Nancy Ives told Reuters on Saturday "there's absolutely no truth whatsoever to the story." 

' 'Sen. McCain has directed no one, at anytime ever, to explore challenging the president in 2004," Ives said by 
telephone. ' 'We categorically deny every issue that’s been raised by the unnamed McCain advisers." 

McCain is hosting Senate Democratic leader Tom Daschle at his home near Sedona, Arizona, this weekend on what his 
office said was a ' 'strictly social" visit that had been '' planned months ago." 

Daschle helped persuade Vermont Sen. James Jeffords to defect from the Republican Party last week. 

The Post reported that McCain had met privately to discuss party switching with at least three Democratic senators — 
Daschle, Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts and John Edwards of North Carolina. 

However, McCain has repeatedly said he intends to remain a Republican and has rejected suggestions that he might 
challenge Bush, possibly as an independent, for the White House in 2004. 

McCain told the Post Democrats ' approached me a couple of times" to discuss party switching, but he said he told them 
he had '' no cause to leave the Republican Party, period." He said his willingness to talk should not be interpreted as a 
signal of his willingness to abandon the GOP. 

But McCain's confidants and advisers are pushing him in that direction, the Post said. 

According to the Post, four McCain loyalists — campaign strategist John Weaver, legislative director Daniel McKivergan, 
Weekly Standard magazine publisher William Kristol and Hudson Institute scholar Marshall Wittmann - met on Thursday 
to debate whether the senator should quit the GOP. 
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